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Farm Implements 1803 


[The following excerpts from Gleanings from the Most Celebrated Books Husbandry, ete. 
James Humphreys, Philadelphia, 1803, shed valuable light upon the implements used and 
about the farm, the beginning the last century. The small numerals, superimposed above 
the lines text, refer the pages. The references the plate are very tantalizing, these 
pictures would undoubtedly extremely interesting, but the one copy the book which 
have examined, although appears intact, contains plate. any reader has this 
plate, would appreciate opportunity reproduce it. Ep.] 


for turning over 
must (cider pummice)*; “flat three- 
pronged fork” for digging asparagus 
“horse hoe” for weeding 
cutting down “straw hive, 
consisting two cylinders, separated 
from each other lattices, for collect- 
ing the honey without destroying the 
broom made broom 


“As the roots (of the turnip-rooted 
cabbage) are difficult pull up, 
light mattock-like hook has been used, 
having claw one side about 
inches length, with transverse edge 
its end, about inches width, and 
the other kind hatchet, more 
properly cleaver; with this, the roots 
may taken with ease; its handle, 
about feet length, acting 
lever for the purpose. When the 
root up, receives stroke two 
with the side the implement, 
which its fangs are great degree 
divested their dirt; and another, 
with the hatchet cleaver its back, 
which divides two; such divi- 
sion, the teeth being introduced 
into the centre the bulb, they work 
their way outward the shell, and 
thus, with great facility, devour the 
whole, nearly, shells, fangs and 

“The engines for cutting chaff are 
(a) the old one, still used many: 
the knife works like saw, and with 
one man will cut 
day. (b) The late invented chaff-cut- 
ters have blades fixed the 
spokes perpendicular iron wheel, 
which turned around handle. 
One invented Mr. Hammand with 


Our Purpose 


The purpose the association 
encourage the study and better under- 
standing early American industry, 
the home, the shop, the farm, 
and the sea, and especially dis- 
cover, identify, classify, preserve and 
exhibit obsolete tools, implements, 
utensils, instruments, vehicles, appli- 
ances and mechanical devices used 
American craftsmen, farmers, house- 
wives, mariners, professional men and 
other workers. 


Dues 


The annual dues are one dollar, pay- 
able September first, for the year im- 
mediately ensuing. The Chronicle for 
the current year sent all members 
without additional charge. Back num- 
bers may secured from the Treas- 
urer for 20c each. For further infor- 
mation, address any 


See page 


“double cheese knife” for break- 
ing curd®; “brass pan,” “cheese 
“mill” for breaking 
curd large “Winlaw’s 
for winnowing clover 
America they make use two 
very simple instruments collect the 
heads (of clover) see the plate, fig. 
the shafts, feet long and feet 
asunder the hands, feet long 
and inches apart the teeth, 
inches long the wheels are inches 
diameter. This machine drawn 
one horse, and guided man 
boy: simply consists open 
box, about feet square the bottom, 
(Continued page column 


Soft Soap 


Not that slippery metaphorical prod- 
uct insincere mind, but that very 
material thing which know 
conducive that which next 
making the other, /ye essen- 
tial agent. The two must carefully 
distinguished the outset. 


walk with father, many 
years ago, over old, overgrown 
hillside pasture, came upon 
empty, cellar hole. 
Near what must have been the back 
doorstep lay flat-topped stone which 
never before seen heard this old- 
time tool, and have since then de- 
scribed many with antiquarian in- 
stincts, but have found one familiar 
with even the name al- 
though must have been useful part 
the equipment thrifty, orderly 
New England household. The flat sur- 
face this stone was grooved, the 
channels being cut lead one 
point the edge, where bucket was 
supposed stand, receive the lye- 
water leeching through the barrel 
hard-packed ashes standing above. 
home-made barrel, ashes 
home fireplace with its never-failing 
fire wood from the home lot, grease 
from what nowadays would, very like- 
ly, waste from the family kitchen, 
water hand-drawn from the farm well, 
and (most essential all) the “know- 
how” the part the thrifty house- 
wife,—all these elements together 
suggest one department the school 
life the Tool Age New Eng- 
land history. 

Port Sunlight England, the great 
Colgate plant Jersey City, many 
another huge modern soap factory, 
home abroad, has its interest 
present-day business enterprise, where 
the individual worker but cog 
great and intricate machine. But soap 
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making, historic home industry, 
possesses all the zest completed 
individual achievement, all 
faction “something attempted, some- 
thing done” that earned for the Village 
Blacksmith and for the mistress 
many old-time farm home 
repose.” 

old book receipts more 
than century ago, “The Frugal 
House-wife, Dedicated those who 
are not ashamed de- 
scribes the process: “In the city 
believe better exchange ashes 
and grease for soap; but the coun- 
make one’s own soap. you burn 
wood, you can make your own lye. 
Bore small holes the bottom 
barrel, place four bricks around, and 
fill the barrel with ashes. Wet the 
ashes well, but not enough drop; 
let soak thus three four days; 
then pour gallon water every 
hour two, for day more, and 
let drip into pail beneath. Keep 
dripping till the color the lye shows 
the strength exhausted. Three 
pounds grease should put into 
pail full lye. The great difficulty 
making soap originates 
want judgment about the strength 
the lye. One rule may safely 
trusted your lye will bear 
egg, potato, that you can see 
piece the surface big nine- 
pence, just strong enough. 
sink below the top the lye, too 
weak, and will never make soap; 
buoyed half way, the lye too 
strong; and that just bad. 
When the soap becomes thick and 
ropy carry down cellar pails and 
empty into barrel.” 

this page directions the item 
“place four bricks around” implies 
that the lye-stone was unknown, not 
common use; the occupants that 
farm-house the old, now overgrown, 
pasture must, therefore, have been 
inventive mind, did they show their 
originality moving some spot 
where stones were less numerous and 
bricks more easily obtained 

Old people may recall the village 
soap shop that, course time, 
came take the place that earlier 
home industry. This centralized handi- 
craft was some extent 
nuisance, for concentrated one 
single place all the worst smells 
whole township. relieved the 
home folks one form what 
moderns call word hard- 
the vocabulary the patient, 
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sturdy, frugal, industrious founding- 
fathers and their hardy helpmates. 
any rate the periodic soap peddler took 
away the accumulation 
soap grease part payment for 
family supply that mottled, brown- 
ish substance, neither liquid nor solid, 
that, one form another, and 
has been increasingly, since civilization 
began, prime necessity. 
Though that name “Welcome,” of- 
ten associated with the thought soap, 
was way attached this early 
symbol historic and Scriptural 
virtue, the slimy product the village 
soap shop was given welcome the 
lean-to kitchen door, its modern 
equivalent welcomed everywhere, 
and that abandoned lye-stone still re- 
mains generally unrecognized the 
old pasture, awaiting fuller apprecia- 
tion through the CHRONICLE’s columns. 


Horn Panes for Lanterns 


Lanterns with horn panes may, with- 
out question, great antiquity, but 
specimens have been found, well au- 
thenticated having been used 
naval vessels during the American 
Civil War, probably 
panes would shattered the ex- 
plosions the Banner- 
man’s Sons, New York, have listed 
horn panes for lanterns their cata- 
logue the past few years. 

According Appleton’s Dictionary 
Machines, Mechanics, Engine-W ork 
and Engineering (1852), the method 
preparation horn for this pur- 
pose, was, even then, somewhat primi- 
tive, and, reasonable suppose, 
was not essentially different from that 
which had always been employed. Ap- 
pleton says (Vol. page 25): “The 
first step operating upon horn the 
separation the bony core, which 
effected macerating (soaking) the 
horns water for about month, 
when, from the putrefaction the 
intermediate membrane, the core may 
readily detached. The solid 
portion tip the horn usually 
sawn off, and the remainder, not 
cut into short lengths, softened 
immersion for half hour boiling 
coal wood fire, until acquires near- 
the heat melted lead, when 
becomes exceedingly soft, after which 
slit the side with strong 
pointed knife, and opened out 
means two pairs pincers applied 
the edges the slit; and lastly, 


the ‘flats’ are inserted between iron 
plates previously heated and greased, 
which are squeezed tight kind 
horizontal frame press means 
wedges; wooden boards may used. 
For general purposes, for combs, 
the pressure should moderate, other- 
wise, the language the workman, 
breaks the grain, divides the 
laminae, and causes the points the 
teeth but great pressure 
purposely used the manufacture 
the leaves for lanterns, which are af- 
terwards completely separated with 
round-pointed knife, scraped, and pol- 
ished. The heat and pressure when 
applied the light-colored horn ren- 
der almost transparent.” 

The American Family Encyclopedia, 
Webster Parkes, published 
Derby Jackson, New York, 1859, 
but copyrighted 1845, has this 
say the subject (page 222): “The 
first process preparing horns for 
various purposes consists separating 
the horn itself from the included core, 
brane; this membrane destroyed 
macerating the whole water about 
month, and then the horn easily 
separated blow. The horny ex- 
terior then cut into three portions. 
The middle the horn, after 
flattened heat, and having its 
transparency improved oil, split 
into thin layers, and forms substitute 
for glass common lanterns. 
Horn prepared for lanterns fol- 
lows: first softened hot water, 
and then over gentle fire, generally 
made the stalks furze, which 
enables slit lengthwise one 
side, and kept expanded flat pair 
between iron plates that are greased. 
Here they remain till they are cold. 
They are next soaked water, divided 
into laminae, which are scraped and 
pared down the requisite thinness 
and transparency, with large knife 
wards these thin plates are polished 
with willow charcoal and rotten-stone. 
The Chinese are remarkably skillful 
preparing this thin horn, may 
seen large globular lantern the 
museum the India House, about 
four feet diameter, composed en- 
tirely small plates coloured and 
painted horn, Horn lanterns were also 
used the ancients; for find one 


mentioned the Amphitryo Plau- 
tus, and epigram Martial: 
Pliny likewise speaks lanterns made 
dyed and painted horn.” 
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The set goldbeater’s tools, all 
procured from the same source, 
not far from complete and carries 
particularly interesting story how 
the gold foil, several distinct pro- 
pounded hand from thickness (or 
thinness!) one one-thousandth 
inch one three-hundred-and six- 
ty-seven-thousandths inch, and 
from area one inch square 
eighteen inches square. This craft 
about ancient any which 
have detailed records, dating back 
the time Pliny; still machine has 
yet been devised take the place 
hand work. 

The production textiles, shown 
the next group, thus far confined 
the implements for working wool, flax 
and hemp. Wool seems belong 
the live stock class, until sheared 
from the sheep. For its subsequent 
treatment there are the cards and 
combs and the great spinning 
prepare for the Flax must 
first freed from seed the ripple 
comb, and then reduced spinnable 
consistency and quality with the flax- 
break, swingling knife and hetchel, all 
which are shown some variety. 
The spools the flax wheels contain 
many yards clumsy linen thread 
spun the writer. Anyone can operate 
flax wheel after fashion, but wool 
spinning requires considerably more 
knack. The implements for weaving 
include the massive loom with all its 
appurtenant devices such the “tem- 
ples,” “leasing sticks,” and 
and also the little braid tape looms 
tween the knees. Reels, niddy-noddies 
and swifts course belong here, 
well few devices for making rope 
from hemp, for which the preparatory 
processes were very similar, though 
not carefully executed, those for 
flax. The interesting equipment the 
fuller should included this group, 
but has not yet been found. The 
goose, and button-hole cutters, together 
with sewing machine the eighteen- 
sixties, and other accessories the 
dressmaker, round out the textile sec- 
tion. book trades, published 
1827, says the tailor, that “ought 
have quick eye steal the cut 


sleeve, the pattern flap, the 
shape good trimming, glance: 
any bungler may cut out shape when 
has pattern before him; but 
good workman takes his eye 
the passing chariot, the 
space between the door and coach: 


the felt, the “runner- 
down” and “slip-stick” (all blocking 
tools), the hollow sad iron 
the fire separately, the “rounding 
jack” and other brim trimmers, and 
the “foot,” the “shackle” the 


BORING AND PLANING TOOLS 


must able not only cut for the 
handsome and well-shaped, but bestow 
good shape where nature 
granted it: must make the clothes 
sit easy spite stiff gait 
awkward air: his hand and head must 
together: must nice cutter, 
and finish his work with elegance,” 
and the dressmaker, that she “must 
expert anatomist; and must 
judiciously chosen have name 
French termination; she must know 
how hide all defects the propor- 
tions the body, and must able 
mould the shape the stays, that, 
while she corrects the body, she may 
not interfere with the pleasures the 

The hat-making exhibit, principally 
procured from Danbury, Connecticut, 
and its immediate neighborhood, seems 
enlist the special interest almost 
every visitor, and fair way 
toward completion, conspicuously lack- 
ing, however, the “battery,” great 
kettle specialized construction. For 
felt hats there are the seven-foot 
wooden key-shaped “bow,” the twang- 
ing string which chivvied the par- 
ticles fur into flat and even mass 
for felting, the delicately made 
ket” and “walking pin” for forming 


for curling brims. These 
latter are all made from choice woods 
mahogany, 
vitae—and with them were secured, 
from the same source, several half- 
finished ones prima facie evidence, 
least, that they were made the 
same hand that used them. separate 
set tools for the silk hat maker, 
and the implements for splitting and 
flattening straw for millinery, with 
variety hat blocks, are included 
this section. 

Candle making, next seen, natu- 
rally divided into the two distinct 
processes moulding and dipping. 
The moulds include the moderately 
recent factory-made tin ones, large 
variety sizes, also the earlier pewter 
and pottery tubes set wooden 
frames. One big dipping machine 
designed produce twenty-four dozen 
candles once. 

The other manufacturing groups are 
broom-making, 
machines for cutting the stalks from 
the broom corn and winding and sew- 
ing the broom, and basket making, 
with large copper pan which 
soak the material, large variety 
“moulds” upon which the baskets were 
woven, revolving stool which 
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EDGED TOOLS THE CARPENTER 


turn the moulds, and for 
shaping the handles. 

The next section composed 
miscellaneous tools, only few each. 
the sugar refiner, comb maker, 
tobacconist, slater, undertaker and 
others. The glass blower, calico print- 
er, engraver, paper maker, brick mak- 
er, glazier, plasterer, potter, cutler, 
bookbinder, cork cutter and many more 
are thus far not represented all. 

The lighting division contains few 
representative lanterns and variety 
lamps, and course could ex- 
tended almost without limit anyone 
who found especially interesting. 
The heating group includes not only 
implements for fuel the 
charcoal burner’s outfit, the small axe 
and bucksaw for cutting firewood, and 
few tools for harvesting peat but 
also foot warmers, fire carriers, warm- 
ing pans and small stoves. Refrigera- 
ation represented few ice har- 
vesting implements. Water supply 
one the most interesting features 
the collection, showing section log 
pipe, with the curious tools for boring 
and shaping the ends, and canteens 
and “field barrels” wood, tin and 
copper considerable variety. 

The implements used housekeep- 
ing activities have been 
gether loft over the former cow 
stable, referred above. The butter 
making outfit consists churns 
“pump” churn, the lever 
type, and rare kind which rocked 
like cradle agitate the cream, 
Page 


wooden butter scales, ladles, skimmers, 
and prints, which latter can found 
attractive designs endless variety 
and could well made the subject 
specialized Cheese mak- 
ing shows the press and its accessories, 


aration fruit interesting sep- 
arate class with apple-paring machines 
large variety (another chance for 
labor-savers for coring and 
quartering, cherry-seeders and the 
The culinary department contains over 
one hundred and fifty articles, most 
which would entirely familiar the 
reader, and detailed description 
seems hardly order. The remainder 
given over dining-table and laundry 
brooms, mops, curious 
vermin traps and other articles handy 
the housewife. 

The collector this class mater- 
ial enjoys unique 
spite increasing competition, can 
still experience all the thrills the 
antique collector fifty years ago. 
can explore territory which has 
long since its last Hitchcock 
chair and Currier and Ives print the 
indefatigable combings the 
and discover curious tools 
and ingenious hand-made machines 
the early days, heretofore overlooked 
ignored unmarketable other- 
wise devoid interest, and usually 
procurable for the proverbial “song.” 
How long this happy state affairs 


COOPER’S TOOLS 


and various devices for breaking the 
curd before pressing. The meat divi- 
sion contains many kinds grinding 
mills, mincing knives, sausage 
for forcing the chopped meat into the 
casings, saws, cleavers, and hooks for 
hanging carcasses and joints. Prep- 


continue will depend how 
rapidly the municipalities this coun- 
try, their endeavor establish in- 
dustrial museums, supplement those 
military and historical relics, nat- 
ural history and art, may encroach 
upon the field. 
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Meeting 


Pursuant notice, the annual meet- 
ing the Association was held the 
Hawthorne Hotel, Salem, Mass., 
Saturday morning, September 7th. All 
routine matters were expeditiously dis- 
posed of, and all the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen were unanimously 
re-elected for the ensuing year. The 
business session lasted about one hour, 
large part which was occupied 
discussing ways and means which 
members could brought more di- 
rectly and frequently 
contact, and was agreed that the first 
step this direction should the 
preparation and distribution list 
the members, with complete ad- 
dresses, and arranged geographically, 
located any given section. Mr. Allen 
Eaton very kindly offered have this 
work done minimum expense 
the Association. Inasmuch the 
bulk the membership scattered 
over the entire eastern part the 
country, did not appear practicable 
have general meeting oftener than 
once year, but with this list, can 
would the most readily accessible 


the most members for the purpose 
character. Mr. Lewis Wiggins of- 
fered entertain such gathering 
his Old Tavern Northampton this 
fall, and was thought that there 
might several such meetings New 
during the winter. Anyone 
who desires regularly notified 
such meetings should advise Mr. 
Goodnow. Several such meetings were 
held New York last year, and those 
who wish the New York mail- 
ing list should notify Mr. Sprague, 
unless they have already 
Members who live other 
particularly New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, where they are quite numer- 
urged create their own 
local organizations. The officers the 
Association will gladly co-operate. 
Those who were fortunate enough 
arrive Salem were de- 
lightfully entertained Dr. Rushford 
and his charming wife and daughter, 
evening meal which the real 
clam chowder remains fragrant 
memory. The evening was passed 
inspecting the doctor’s wonderfully 
comprehensive and well arranged col- 
lection lighting devices and other 
interesting things, and relating and 
discussing collecting adventures the 
past year. After the business meeting, 
the balance Saturday morning was 
devoted visits the Essex Institute 
and the Peabody all too 
short time, least three four 
days would required for thorough 
inspection either. The demonstration 
early industries the Pioneer Vil- 
lage was witnessed Saturday after- 
noon and was naturally absorbingly 
interesting. The workmen were at- 
tired Colonial costume, and with the 
background primitive structures, 
truly seventeenth-century scene was 
created. Two men, one the pit, were 
sawing huge log into boards with 
pit-saw. Another group were making 
bricks out native clay. Two sturdy 
smiths were forging nails and handing 
them out visitors. The preparation 
flax and the spinning and weaving 
the resultant linen was clearly dem- 
onstrated and explained. Silversmiths 
were hard work one the cabins, 
and shoemaker plied his trade 
front another. Salt making and 
fish curing were actually process 
and willingly discussed with inquiring 
visitors those charge. 
tions space will not permit mention, 
let alone description, more than 
few the activities, but all were 
watched with the keenest interest. 


Connecticut Tercentenary 


very noticeable feature the 
Connecticut Tercentenary celebration, 
held this year, has been the attempt 
many the communities present ex- 
hibits, some fashion portraying the 
early industries, and this has furnished 
striking example the present and 
potential usefulness our Association. 
the great majority cases, spite 
valiant efforts the part local 
committees, the showing has consisted 
spinning wheels and reels (which, 
for some reason, seem have been 
though few have their working parts 
intact) and few scattered tools, with 
particular relation one another. 
the other hand, Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, where two our active col- 
lecting members have their headquar- 
ters, was found possible fill 
large room, divided into separate sec- 
tions, showing wide range and co- 
ordinated series implements used 
cookery, production textiles, 
farming, dairying, carpentry, hat-mak- 
ing, Incidentally, although the 
Litchfield exhibit furniture, por- 
traits, and other objets 
would have done credit any 
large city, was remarked many 
that the early industries room was, 
almost always, the most crowded with 
visitors. During the first part Oc- 
tober, there will held Hartford 
exposition the manufactures 
the state, and the promoters this 
exhibit consider highly essential 
provide background early tools, 
order show the progress which 
has been made the last hundred 
years so. The state has indus- 
trial museum resort for material, 
and here again several our members 
have been requested lend from their 
collections for this purpose. 


“When William Hutton, the histor- 
ian Birmingham, the year 1471, 
first approached that city from Wal- 
sall, was surprised the prodigious 
number blacksmiths’ shops upon the 
road, and could not imagine how the 
country, though populous, could sup- 
port many people the same oc- 
cupation. some these shops, fe- 
males were observed wielding the 
hammer, and, being struck with the 
novelty, Hutton inquired whether the 
ladies that country shod horses? 
was told, with smile, that they were 
nailers.” Chas. Tomlinson. 
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The Chronicle 


Files and Sandpaper 


unlikely that shall ever see 
file dating back the 18th 
that claim for such age could 
substantiated. Files are, however, very 
old, and claimed that certain 
chipped flints were intended for files. 
Certainly primitive races even today 
use crude files. For example, the na- 
tives Dutch Guina rasp, made 
bedding large number small 
flints slab cassava root, which 
holds them firmly, after the wood 
allowed dry and.harden around 
the flints. None the tools the 
bronze age have been definitely iden- 
tified files, but this, wise, pre- 
cludes the possibilities their use. 
There Greek word for files derived 
from the name the shark whose 
skin was and for polish- 
ing. The Romans had word, lima, 
for files, and another, scorbina, for 
rasps. Both Vitruvious (100 B.C.) 
and Pliny (50 A.D.) 
The latter says that certain statue 
Rome bore file its hand. Roman 
files have been dug Saalsburg. 
the 12th century, the art cutting 
files had advanced, the monk Theo- 
philus describes two methods cut- 
ting and two methods case-harden- 
ing them with horn. 
century manuscripts show file cutters 
work and illustrate both single and 
double cut files. sketch 
machine. From 1550 1650 sur- 
prising number books 
lished, with illustrations giving details 
the tools and methods that 
period. From these learn that files 
were more highly developed than even 
today. This was because much 
the work was hand work. Very large 
files were used, large that one end 
was supported strap the tool 
laid the bench and the work rubbed 
over it. Rasps with teeth the form 
arcs were illustrated and described 
before 1800. 

Polishing and grinding are very old 
processes. fact, one the cultural 
ages called the Polished Stone Age. 
Both solid rubbing stones and loose 
sand were used. therefore reason- 
able assume that these processes 
have continued use 
since that time. 

There are also certain natural sub- 
stitutes for sandpaper. The tongue 
certain fish has such sharp bony 
papillae that can used sort 
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flexible rasp. The use dog fish 
shark skin has been 
fore, and even today such skins are 
listed Hammacher Schlemmer’s 
catalogue. Shave grass sort 
rush high silicates that can 
used natural steel wool. Both 
this and shark skin are mentioned 
Plumier (1701). But how old real 
sandpaper 

Mercer states, his Ancient 
Tools, that never found 
home-made form, but that the 
New England Dictionary (1772) men- 
tions “emery Martin’s Circle 
Mechanical Arts (1813) speaks 
“glass paper,” and Stoke’s Complete 
Guide (1829) gives di- 
rections for making 
sprinkling powdered glass glued 
cartridge paper. This would indicate 
that sandpaper, the strict sense, must 
comparatively modern device. 


Ep.] 
Book Ornamental 
Woodwork 


the Editor made reference 
books bearing upon early industries 
and structures. Such book has re- 
cently come into possession, and 
seems worthy attention source- 
book for early builders; just such 
book, for example, might have in- 
spired and guided Samuel 
the construction the Pingree house 
his best. The book William 
Carpenter's and Repository, 
New System Lines and Pro- 
portions for Doors, Windows, Chim- 
nies, Cornices and Mouldings, pub- 
lished London, 1792, book 
leather binding and printed superb 
linen paper. The original edition ap- 
peared 1778, and many the illus- 
trations bear the earlier date. The 
work illustrated with sixty-nine cop- 
per-plate engravings, showing orna- 
mental doorways, cornices, fire-place 
mantels, stairways, and numerous 
scrolls and bosses. The text forms 
relatively small part the book, and, 
spite the statement the title 
that the entirely new and easy 
understood,” would appear 
that understanding would wait upon 
diligent and prolonged study. 
not necessary into details 
“circular “flewing and wind- 
ing,” “angle-brackets,” 


liptical all which 
are treated detail. The table con- 
culate What Light Sufficient for 
any Room, with the Proportions Suit- 
able Thereto.” The 
follows: “Let the Dimensions the 
Room given, viz., The Length, 
Breadth and Height. the 
Length and Breadth the Room to- 
gether, and the Product the 
the Square Root which the 
tity Light required.” Other instruc- 
tions relate details construction, 
numerous ornamental designs for cor- 
nices, mantels, stairways, can 
scarcely called guide, 
having rather with ornamental 
features. guide actual 
struction doubtless supplied the 
author’s Practical Builder, Work- 
General Assistant, London, 1778, 
fourth edition which appeared 
Boston, 1792. There are certain mat- 
ters interest about the book itself. 
does not appear have reached 
wide circulation, America, least. 
The Library Congress possesses 
copy, does the Boston 
brary. These are the only copies 
have been able locate. one 
the pages near the back volume 
inscribed, almost copper-plate 
Daniel Ethridge, Walworth, Wayne 
Co., This owner migrated 
the Western Reserve sometime about 
the middle the 19th century, and 
from him the book came into fam- 
ily. One wonders what 
been the mind this former owner, 
when jotted down this comment 
one the “The author 
this Book poor With- 
out actually verifying the note, one 
would inclined off-hand agree 
with it. 


trick sometimes used 
among some (that would thought 
cunning carpenters) privately touch 
the head the nail with little ear- 
wax, and then lay wager with 
stranger the trick, that shall not 
drive that nail the head with 
many blows. The stranger thinks 
shall assuredly win, but does assured- 
lose; for the hammer 
touches the head the nail, but in- 
stead entering the wood flies 
away, nothwithstanding his utmost 
care striking downright.” (From 
Joseph Moxon’s Mechanik Exercises, 
London, 1683). 
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and about height, sides; 
the fore part, which open, teeth 
are fixed, similar those cradle, 
about feet length, and near 
break off the heads from the clover 
stocks between them, which are thrown 
back into the box the horse ad- 
vances; the box fixed axle 
tree, supported two small wheels, 
feet diameter; two handles are 
affixed the hinder part, means 
which the driver, while manages the 
horse, raises lowers the teeth the 
machine, take off the heads 
the grass; and, often the box 
filled with them, they are thrown out, 
and the horse goes 
12, called cradle, and made 
oak board about inches length 
and breadth; the fore-part it, 
the length inches, sawed into 
teeth; handle inserted behind, in- 
clining toward them, and cloth put 
round the back-part the board, 
which cut somewhat circular, and 
raised the handle; this collects the 
heads tops, and prevents them from 
scattering, they are struck off 
the cradle, which may made 
different sizes; being smaller pro- 
portion for women and 
“In most places the milk skimmed 
off through hole the center, 


leaving the cream the lead. The 
pipe, through which the milk escapes, 
fitted with tall wooden stopper; 
previous drawing the stopper, 
loose wide leaden pipe, inches 
long, put over it; the base this 
notched, otherwise made uneven, 
admit the milk steal away be- 
neath it, without endangering the es- 
cape the cream, which (the pipe 
being afterwards let down 
through the same 


“Nottingham cultivator. This has, 
wheels, and handles; instead 
share, there are two bulls, (the bars 
into which the teeth are fixed. Ep.) 
the first feet inches long, with four 
the second feet inches, with 
five teeth —the teeth are feet long 
and bent near the bottom, for the share 
part flat the earth; the teeth 
are inches apart, and intersect- 
ing the distance, reduced and 
the breadth the share being re- 
duces the intermediate space very 
small Four horses and 
one man will plough from six seven 
acres per day, sand 


“Cook cultivator. Called also 
beam, with from three seven shares, 
different sizes, for various uses, ap- 
plied two handles, which 
guided laterally, and may also 
forced into the ground any given 
stitute for ploughing and 
but tearing lacerating the soil inter- 
nally, without tearing furrow. The 
narrow shares scarifiers are, some 
cases, used for obtaining tilth (cul- 
tivation Ep.) light soils without 
ploughing all; and the broad shares 
for cutting fleece weeds, and 
afterwards leaving them perish 
the surface the land. strong, 
compact land one previous ploughing 

“The implements for dibbling 
beans, nuts and potatoes are (a) the 
common dibble, about inches long, 
with handle like spade, and the 
point shod with iron; (b) long 
this about (feet) long, and 
used for potatoes; (c) The following 
method for making holes for beans 
has been recommended, viz. Take 
plank oak, such size man 
can easily manage, handle fixed 
upright the middle it, and such 
thickness not give way work- 
ing; the under part this plank, 
let there fixed wooden pegs, such 
length, and such distance from each 


other, may form proper holes the 
ground for the beans: when the land 
has been properly prepared, the work- 
man must thrust the pegs this in- 
strument into the ground, and proceed 
side-ways, managing so, that there 
may the same distance between the 
last row holes made the first im- 
pression, and the first row made the 
next, there between the rows 
any one impression. The youngest 
children may taught follow the 
instrument, and drop bean into every 
hole that For making 
open drains, “the draining wheel 
made cast iron, four hundred 
weight, feet the cutting 
edge, extreme circumference the 
wheel, half inch thick, which 
increasing thickness toward the nave 
centre, will, inches deep, score 
out cut drain half inch wide 
bottom, and inches wide the 
top. This wheel placed 
frame, that may loaded pleas- 
less depth, according the resist- 
ance made the Sod 
earth drains are dug spade, 
feet deep, then with another instru- 
ment (see plate, fig. inches 
wide, take out the soil the drain 
made the spade inches deep- 
thickness man’s leg, carefully 
laid along the bottom, fig. 
engine used twist 
(Continued next issue) 


1836), Scottish engineer, invented 
the method treating roadways with 
consolidated layer broken stones, 
either soft solid foundation. 
Long before his time, however, the 
roadways the old province Lim- 
ousin, central France, 
under the administra- 
tion Monsieur Turgot (1727-1781). 
not likely that Macadam knew 
this process. has, however, been 
asserted that drew his inspiration 
from the report made Lord Ma- 
cartney’s embassy China, 
Staunton, its Secretary. The latter 
was impressed the Chinese mode 
building roads, and upon his return 
found attentive listener Macad- 
am, his father’s engineer. roads 
Bristol are oddly reminiscent the 
Chinese roadways reported upon 
Staunton, the secretary the Ma- 
cartney embassy. 
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From Mr. Henry 


read with very considerable in- 
terest your article describing your col- 
lection, and note that you have some 
‘pattens.’ have pair which the 
that has been fortune ever 
have seen. presume there may 
numerous others. have also smaller 
pair, child’s size, clearly English. 
These, together with pair “clogs” 
which were little more refined than 
the pattens, are the only articles 
footwear that possess. think 
pattens were, not common use, 
very frequent use, especially the 
cities, for the first decade two 
least the 19th century. you re- 
call, Mrs. Gamp, who was not intro- 
duced society until the early 
never could leave home without her 
pattens and her umbrella. had, 
one time, when was small boy too 
young appreciate and preserve such 
things, pair very early rubber 
overshoes. They were use certainly 
early 1825, long before vulcan- 
ization, which was not until 1842 
1843, and were made India rubber, 
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molded into form and resembling noth- 
ing much heavy woolen stock- 
ing cut off the ankle. saw pair 
some years ago the Octagon House, 
which back Memorial Hall 
Plymouth, and think the contents are 
owned the Colonial Dames. the 
very upper story, unprotected from 
moths unhappily, they still have quite 
number ancient garments and, 
remember, one two pieces uni- 
form, beloved moths. glass 
case containing minor things, satin 
slippers, etc., was pair these heavy 
overshoes. None the ladies knew 
what they were for, or, fact, any- 
thing about them. They retained their 
flexibility for great many years, and 
for some reason were not sticky. Sam 
Weller tells about the genetleman that 
blew his brains out 
sake, who was one these particular 
sort chaps that thrust his feet into 
little rubber fire buckets whenever 
went out the rain. you are not 
familiar with these little “fire buckets,” 
think pair may seen the 
museum the “Preservation Society” 
Cambridge Street, Boston. 


confident that George Francis Dow has 
told that they had some.” 


“September 23rd the opening date 
for the Rushlight first exhibi- 
tion early lighting devices, 
held the Boston Public Library un- 
til October 20th. There will 
wealth lamps, from the earliest 
known types down those the 
kerosene days, well rush hold- 
ers, tapers, candlesticks, 
available appurtenance lighting 
the past. The exhibition will ar- 
ranged show the development 
these various types, and examples will 
come, hoped, from every member 
the club. Lists interesting lights 
have been submitted practically all 
members, and from each these lists 
least three examples 
chosen. spite the large number 
persons participating the exhibit, 
there will be, under this system 
selection, duplication, and ex- 
tremely wide distribution types 
expected.” 


“To Purify Tallow for Candles. 
“Take 5-8 tallow, and 3-8 mut- 
ton suet; melt them copper chal- 
dron, with mix ounces brandy, 
one salt tartar, one sal am- 
moniac, two dry potash. Throw 
the mixture into the chaldron, make 
the ingredients boil quarter 
hour, then set the whole cool. Next 
day the tallow will found the 
surface the water pure cake. 
Take out and expose the air 
for some days canvas. will be- 
come white and almost hard 
wax. The dew favorable its 
bleaching. Make your wicks fine 
even cotton; give them coat 
melted wax, then cast your mould 
candles. They will have the appear- 
ance wax degree, and one 
them (six pound) will burn four- 
teen hours and not Farm- 
Own Book, Barnum, pub. 
Carter and Hendee, Boston, 1832. 
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Safes for valuables, about 
1820, were made oak, reinforced 
with The Great Industries 
the United States, Burr and 
Hyde, mentions formerly 
used the Marietta Bank, and made 
New York 1897, which con- 
structed oak plank, two inches 
thickness, bound together .iron 
straps, and thickly studded with small 
nails. was secured ordinary 
hasp and The first patent 
for fireproof safe was issued Dan- 
iel Fitzgerald 1843. 


According the Female Tattler 
December 12, 1709, the umbrella was 
intended only protection between 
the door and the carriage. Jonas 
Hanway, who died 1786, used one 
pedestrian, thus outraging public 
opinion, and defying the coachmen 
and sedan-chairmen who considered 
that protection from rain their 
monopoly. The umbrella those 


days was made oiled silk, upon 
heavy frame. The account the Fe- 
male Tattler suggests the 
gentleman belonging the custom- 
house, who, for fear rain, borrowed 
the umbrella Will’s Coffee House, 
dry from head foot, the like 
occasion, shall welcome the 
pattens.” Gay mentions the 
umbrella early 1712, his poem 

“The tucked-up seamstress walks 
with hasty strides, while streams run 
down her oiled umbrella’s 
brought with him from Paris, 1781, 
umbrella, which was the first seen 
Glasgow, where resided, and 
where attracted universal attention. 
About 1774, were men- 
tioned being used They 
were large, blue, with ferrule like 
small pagoda, and wood enough the 
handle for harpoon stock. 
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REPRODUCTIONS early American hardware, fireplace sets, 
lighting fixtures, etc. order only. Repairs. Crosman and 


Son, Forest Forge, Walpole, Mass. 
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THE LATCH STRINGS HANG OUT Wiggins’ Old Tavern 
and The Old Country Store Hotel Northampton, Northampton, 
Mass. “An Inn Colonial Charm.” live among, 
eat among, buy. Lewis Wiggins, landlord. 
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